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SUMMARY 



The original research problem was to discover the extent of pro- 
fessionalism and variables related to it among public school teachers* 
Professionalism was defined as an orientation to specialized knowledge, 
a desire for autonomy, the use of colleagues as the dominant reference 
group, and other attitudes and behaviors associated with these orienta- 
tions. Variables which it was initially thought might be related to 
professionalism included individual characteristics of teachers such as 
race, sex, subject and level taught, and age; community characteristics 
such as population size, quality of school facilities, and teachers 1 
perceptions of community attitudes; attributes of the school milieu such 
as the principal’s administrative style, teachers' relations with colleagues, 
and pressures toward or against professionalism from the prevailing cli- 
mates of teacher opinion and behavior in different schools; and differing 
professional 'socialization experiences in college. 

Paper- and-pencil questionnaire data were gathered from 3189 under- 
graduate students in 14 colleges and universities in North Carolina, and 
from 9688 public school teachers in North Carolina and a metropolitan 
school system in another southern state. The analysis technique was cross- 
tabulation of percentages. School contextual variables were measured by 
aggregating the responses of teachers in each school which had a sufficiently 
high rate of questionnaire return to make such a procedure seem feasible. 

The large sample of teachers made it possible to control race, sex, and 
elementary vs. secondary teaching level as a check on the generality of 
findings. A smaller sample would have included very few male elementary 
teachers, either white or Negro; and it was necessary to control these 
variables because the different races, sexes, and teaching levels differed 
in a number of ways. 

Preliminary analysis indicated few relationships of any of the inde- 
pendent variables to professionalism, and weak interrelations among the 
different aspects of professionalism. (Most of the vast horde of negative 
results which led to this generalization are not presented- in the report. 
They are unedifying.) The principal focus of the research was therefore 
shifted somewhat, xd.th primary attention devoted to an examination of 
questions such as these: To what extent and in what ways is teaching a 

professional occupation? Why are teachers not more professional than they 
are? Why are schools not administered in more professionalizing ways than 
they are? What are the prospects of altering the situation? The main 
general conclusion was that teaching is not a profession, mainly because 
it is a predominantly feminine occupation. The primacy of family rather 
than work role orientations among women keeps them from being professional 
in outlook or behavior. School administrators behave accordingly, so 
that schools are run bureaucratically rather than through collegial control 



by professional colleague groups# The resulting atmosphere in the schools 
affects male teachers, through selective recruitment into teaching of 
men whose orientations fit the prevailing situation and through pres- 
sures to conform. The situation is not likely to change. A chapter-by- 
chapter summary of the report's main outlines, which follows, will 
su S8 est some of the ways in which these conclusions were reached. 

In Chapter I, sociological literature on professionalism is surveyed 
to arrive at a definition of the concept. There follows a discussion of 
the five kinds of independent, dependent, and control variables to be 
employed: pre-professional experience, the role-set of teachers, profes- 

sional attitudes, ( professional behavior, and individual background 
characteristics. The remainder of the chapter presents the chief ques- 
tions and hypotheses which guided the research, and summarizes the 
principal findings and conclusions in more detail than can be included 
in this brief summary. 

Chapter II describes research methods and characteristics of the 
samples of teachers and college students. 

Chapter III starts with a discussion of ways in which the occupa- 
tion of teaching is and is not a profession, concluding that in most 
ways it is not one but that it offers opportunities for professionalism 
among individual teachers if they are professionally Inclined. To explore 
the extent to which teachers are in fact professional, several hypotheses 
are tested. The hypotheses state conditions which should be true if 
the typical members of an occupation are professionals. They involve 
the prevalence of professional attitudes and behaviors among teachers 
and education students, the professionalizing effects of teacher 
education, the relation of professionalism to work satisfaction, the 
effects of integration into colleague groups on professionalism, the 
interrelations of professional characteristics, the relation of school 
professionalism to individual professionalism, and the combined effects 
of school professionalism and individual integration into colleague 
groups on individual professionalism. Little support is found for any 
of the hypotheses, and It is concluded that most teachers and schools 
are not professionally oriented. 

Chapter IV presents descriptive data to show what kinds of indi- 
vidual teacher characteristics are associated with professionalism. 

Negroes are found to be more professional than whites in some respects 
but less so than others. Little relation of teachers’ sex or teaching 
level to professionalism is found, though the men in our sample were 
more professional in some respects than the women, and secondary 
teachers more so than elementary teachers, these relationships being 
partially independent and cumulative. Some differences are observed 
between young and old teachers, between those from high and low social 
status backgrounds, and between those from urban and rural community 
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origins, but in none of these instances did one group outrank the other 
in all aspects of professionalism. The chapter ends by isolating a cate- 
gory of "highly professional" teachers identified by stringent criteria 
and amounting to less than 10% of the sample, to see what background and 
situational factors were associated with being highly professional. Hardly 
any were. 

In Chapter V, a "job" orientation is contrasted with a professional 
orientation, and data are presented to suggest that teachers character- 
istically have job orientations. A jobholder, as distinct from a 
professional, seeks primarily sociable and supportive working conditions. 

The findings support the hypothesis that teachers whose role-set relations 
give opportunities for sociability and protect them against harsh demands 
will be more satisfied with their jobs than other teachers, but not more 
professional. In particular, supportive and friendly behavior by the 
principal is the variable most strongly associated with teacher satisfaction, 
but is essentially unrelated to teacher professionalism. 

Three main points are made in Chapter VI. First, not only the 
occupation of teaching as a whole, but also certain teaching fields within 
it, are considered more suitable for women than for men by the teachers 
themselves, whereas they consider administrative work and some secondary 
teaching fields more appropriate for men. They attribute more sex 
stereotyping of teaching fields to the public than to themselves. Possible 
effects of these sex stereotypes on teacher prestige, satisfaction, and 
recruitment are explored. Second, a distinctively feminine set of attitudes 
characterizes the occupation as a whole, and especially though not only 
the women in it. Few women teachers have deep commitments to lifelong 
teaching careers, and the large number who aspire to stop work and be 
full-time housewives are the least professional teachers. Women teachers, 
like other women semi-professionals, are characterized by compliant 
predispositions, a desire for friendly work atmospheres, an orientation 
to humanitarian service rather than to technical expertise, and a lack 
of colleague reference group and collegial authority orientations. All 
of these characteristics make teachers less professional than they would 
otherwise be. Third, these characteristics of the occupation and of 
the prevailing beliefs about it help to explain why schools are in 
many ways run like bureaucracies rather than organizations staffed by 
autonomous professionals. These points are supported by data from the 
study and by reference to previous research. 

Chapter VII speculates pessimistically about the prospects of three 
conceivable strategies for professionalizing the occupation; creating 
more professional situations, training future teachers for professionalism, 
and recruiting future teachers selectively for professional predispositions. 
Data are then analyzed on teachers ' social backgrounds as they bear on 
the recruitment of teachers in the future. Comparisons of backgrounds of 
young and old teachers, teachers of different subjects, college students 
majoring in education and other subjects, and education and non-education 
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students attending elite and non-elite colleges strongly suggest that 
the recruitment and retention of teachers, professional or unprofessional, 
may become increasingly difficult. In comparison with other college 
graduates, teachers have continued to come disproportionately from 
agricultural and blue-collar families. The agricultural recruitment 
source has already largely disappeared. The blue-collar source is 
currently expanding, as non-elite colleges spring up and educational 
opportunities for the disadvantaged are enlarged, but this situation 
is temporary. Teaching has relatively little appeal to young people 
from the rapidly growing white-collar segments of the population. The 
implications of a growing gulf between teachers' and pupils backgrounds 
and values, as teachers remain lower middle class and traditional 
while their pupils become increasingly upper middle class and alienated 
from tradition, are discussed. 



